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The Revision of the Authorized Version of the 


Holy Bible. Read before the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Friends’ First day School 
Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
By Pror. Taos. Case, A. M. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


This committee incorporated within itself 
anumber of scholars and theologians, both 
from the Established Church, and from the 
Presbyterians, Independents, ‘Baptists, Wes- 
leyans and other Christian denominations— 
with such impartiality and liberality as to 
make the whole committee a very fair repre- 
sentation of the Church of Christ in Great 
Britain, in the true sense of that term. 

Similar catholicity and liberality were 
shown by the British Committee, in inviting 
the co-operation of American scholars. 

In the summer‘of 1870, Dr. Angus, one of 
the British Revisers, arrived in New York, 
with a letter from Bishop Ellicott, chairman 
of the New Testament Company, authorizing 
him to open negotiations for the formation of 
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an American Committee of ‘Revision. Con- 
ference with eminent theologians in this coun- 
try led at last to the British Committee’s em- 
powering a special committee of their body, 
consisting of Bishops Wilberforce and EIli- 
cott, Dean Stanley, and Dr. Angus, to com- 
plete the arrangements for the appointment 
of an American Committee. Especially by 
the aid and on the nomination of Dr. Schaff, 
such a Committee was appointed, with power 
to add to its own members by unanimous 
vote. The first meeting for organization was 
held in New York, in Twelfth month, 1871, 
but the firat meeting for active work on the 
4th of Tenth month, 1872. 

The American Committee, like the English, 
is divided into two companies, one entrusted 
with the revision of the Old Testament, the 
other with that of the New; the first, of 
course, composed of scholars particularly 
proficient in Hebrew; the second, of those 
proficient in Greek. 

The number of American Revisers is 
about thirty, divided nearly equally between 
the Old Testament Company and the New 
Testament Company. Advanced age, how-° 
ever, in the case of some, and absence from 
the country in the case of others, makes 
them unable to attend the meeting:, although 
their valuable counsel is sometimes rendered ; 
the number of active members in the two com- 
panies is about twenty. 

Different portions of the Scriptures are not 
assigned to different subcommittees in the 
two companies, as was the case with King 
James’s translators; but the whole company 
examines in common the same lesson. Each 
member prepares himself on the textual 
criticism and on the translation of the pas- 
sage assigned for’the coming meeting, and 
views are compared when the company is as- 
sembled, the authorized version being read, 
a verse at a time, and all proposed alterations 
in that verse being considered carefully and 
candidly before proceeding to the next. At 
the first revision, a majority of votes carries 
But after a whole book has 
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for the second time, in which second revision 
a two-thirds vote is required to confirm any 
of the changes previously preposed, or to 
make any new ones. ‘The second revision is 
ordinarily intended to be final. The British 
Committee, however, are now revising the 
translation of the Pentateuch for the third 
time, not having received the second revision 
of Genesis by the American Company before 
they had made their own second revision. 

The English Committee communicates the 
results of its Jabors to the American Com- 
mittee in season for their consideration at 
their first revision. The American Commit- 
tee communicates its decisions to the English 
Committee, as soon as it has completed its 
second revision of any book. The American 
translations of Genesis and Matthew have| 
thus been sent to England, and those of Ex-| 
odus and Mark will soon follow. It is hoped, 
and it is probable, that, after comparison 
of views, few serious differences will remain 
in the decisions of the Committees on the two 
sides of the Atlantic. For the decision of 
such as may remain, however, a Committee of 
Conference, before the final publication of 
the Revised Bible, has been suggested. 

The meetings of the American Companies 
are held monthly, two days at a time, at the 





Bible House in New York. Last summer 
the Companies sat for a week of continuous 
labor in New Haven, being hospitably enter- 
tained in the vacation in that beautiful 
University town. 

The British Committee meets at the Dean- 
ery of Westminster Abbey, the New Testa 
ment Company occupying the historic Jeru- 
salem Chamber, in which King Henry the 
Fourth died, and the great Westminster As- 
sembly, which framed the Westminster Cat- 
. echism, held its sessions. They have already 
revised the four Gospels and the Book of Acts 
in the New Testament, and the Pentateuch 
and Psalms in the Old. It is probable that 
the Revised Version of the whole Bible will 
be completed in four or five years from this 
time. 

Of the British scholars engaged in the re- 
vision, Dr. Schaff writes as follows: 

“The Committee includes a large portion 
of the ripest and soundest Biblical scholar- 
ship of Great Britain. I do not hesitate to 
say, that in ability, learning, tact and experi- 
ence, it is superior to any previous combina- 
tion for a similar purpose, not excepting the 
forty-seven revisers of King James. Trench, 
Ellicott, Lightfoot, Stanley, Wordsworth and 
the late Dean Alford (who was one of the 


original members), stand first among the| 


modern exegetes of the Church of England, 
and Alexander, Angus, 
bairn, Milligan, hold a similar rank among 
the other denominations. There are no textual 
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critics now living—unless it be Tischendorf ir 
Germany—superior to Tregelles, Scrivener, 
Westcott and Hort,” all of whom are on this 
Committee. 

The American Old Testament Company is 
presided over by that accomplished Hebraist, 
Prof. Green of Princeton, and contains a good 
representation of the Hebrew scholars of this 
country. 

The New Testament Company is presided 
over by ex-President Woolsey of New Haven 
—inferior as a Greek scholar to no man living 
—and contains some of the most accomplished 
of our New Testament scholars. I may re- 
mark that, from the first settlement of this 
country, American Biblical scholars and 
theologians have held and deserved a high 
rank in the estimation of the learned world. 

The feeling in the Committee on both sides 
of the ocean is deep and universal, that the 
work is most important, timely and providen- 
tial; and a wonderful degree of harmony has 
attended the deliberations, which have also 
been characterized by signal patience and 
thoroughness of investigation, great candor, 
and a humble, devout and prayerful spirit. 

It may be said that nothing in the new 
translation has yet been fully decided, inas- 
much as the last revision, ana the final com- 
parison of views between the English and 
American revisers, have not yet been made, 
even on the few books which have been gone 
over. Until such final results are arrived at, 
no publication can be made of the words pro- 
posed to be used in the revised version. 
Whatever I may say this evening is to be re- 
garded as only my own individual opinion, 
which may or may not coincide with that of 
the whole joint Anglo-American Committee, 
of whose views, on most of the points men- 
tioned, I have as yet no knowledge. 

Let me speak first of points of textual 
criticism. 

In Matt. v, 22, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles, following the best manuscripts 
and versions, omit “without a cause.” The 
omission strengthens the sense. The verse 
should read: ‘“‘ Whosoever is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

In Matt. x, 23, the same great critics pro- 
nounce that the true reading is not, “ Flee 
| ye into another,” but, “ Flee ye into the next.” 
| The persecuted disciples were not so much 
to seek safety for themselves as new and suc- 
|cessive fields of labor, that they might go 
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over as many as possible of the cities ol 
| Israel before the Son of man should come.” 
| In Matt. xvii, 4, the characteristic impet- 
uosity of Peter is shown in the true reading, 
|** J will make here three tabernacles,” in- 
stead of “ Let us make.” 

The simple omission of the two words 
| against thee in the genuine text of Matt. xvill, 
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15, restores to us a very important injunc- 
tion, which is quite obscured in the author- 
ized version. The true reading is, “If thy 
brother sin, go show him his fault between 
thee and him alone. If he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother;” gained meaning 
saved, as in 1 Cor. “that I might gain the 
Jews.” The obligation so beautifully pointed 
out in the genuine text, is one of the most 
important duties of true Christian brother- 
hood, and will be observed wherever the 
spirit of the Master prevails. 

In Matt. xix, 17, we should read “ Why 
askest thou me concerning that which is 
good? One there is that is good. 
thou wouldst enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” 

The correct reading of a single preposition, 
into the temple, or into the sanctuary, instead 
of in the temple, in Matt. xxvii, 5, gives 
greater vividness to the narrative. “The 
part of the temple here alluded to is the 
Holy Place, into which none but the priests 
may enter. Judas, therefore, could not be 
within the temple, but in his remorse and de- 
spair he rushed to the entrance and cast into 
the sacred enclosure his ill-gotten gains.” 

Mark iii, 29, should read, “ But he that 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin 

In the last chapter of Mark, the last 
tweive verses are not found in the two oldest 
and best manuscripts, and the readings in the 
manuscripts which do contain them differ 
considerably. It is generally agreed that 


they are not a part of the original Gospel of 


Mark. They were added so early, however, 

and were so soon recognized as authoritative, 

that many consider them as entitled to the 

same acceptance as the words of Mark himself. 
(To be continued.) 
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“T PRAY FOR THEM” (JOHN XVII, 9). 

“Keep through Thine own name those 
whom Thou hast given me.” (John xvii, 11.) 

“That they may be one, as we are.” (11.) 


“That they Ti have my joy fulfilled in 
themselves.” (13. 


“ Not that Thou shouldst take them out of 


the world, but that ar shouldst keep them 
from the evil.” (15. 


“Sanctify them hceat Thy truth; Thy 
word is truth.” (17.) 


“That they may be made perfect in one.’ 
23.) 
“That they . 
24. ) 
‘That they may behold my glory.” (24.) 
“That the love ‘wheee with Thou hast leoad 
me may bes in them, and [ in them.” (26,) 
“Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be fall .’ (John xvi, 24.) 


. be with me where I am.” 


But if 
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For Friends’ Review. 

MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHARLETON, EDITED BY 
HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, ANNA M, FOX. 
Samuel Harris & Co., London, 

without. 
(Continued from page 5! 


5 Bishopgate Street 


In 1851 he was much impressed by dis- 
courses delivered at Bristol Meeting by 
Thomas Evans of Philadelphia, and writes 
thus respecting them: “He dwelt much on 
the rapid fleeting away of life, on the solemnity 
of death and the awfulness of eternity. He 
enlarged on the boundless and universal love 
of God in Christ Jesus ; spoke of the power- 
ful inducements to take up our daily cross 
and follow Him ; and concluded by referring 
in terms equally glowing and solemn to the 
glory and blessedness of the heavenly state. 
Altogether the address was most powerful 
and impressive, and produced a profound and 
quite unusual feeling of solemnity through 
the whole meeting. [n the evening meeting 
he described the condition of the weary and 
heavy laden sinner coming to Christ for par- 
don and rest. He also quoted the remarkable 
text in Deuteronomy (xxxii, 11), ‘as the 
eagle stirreth up her nest,’ &c., understanding 
that expression to mean disturbing or break- 
ing up her nest to induce her young to 
attempt to soar upwards, and then taking 
them and bearing them on her wings. In a 
similar way, he observed, does our Heavenly 
Father often see fit to deal with his children, 
disturbing and breaking up their false rest, 
and sweeping away with the touch of his 
finger their most cherished earthly delights, 
in order that their affections, loosened from 
the things of earth, may soar to those which 
are above, and fix themselves where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. The tone 
of his address was most solemn and tender, 
and the iilustration must have come home in 
an affecting manner to the hearts of nota 
few present, some of whom were dissolved in 
tears.” 

Robert Charleton’s 


deepest sympathies were 
enlisted in the promotion of the cause of 


peace. He took an active part in the meet- 
ings held for this purpose. In a public ad- 
dress, in 1851, he condemned in forcible 
terms the conduct of the English government 
in the war with the Kafirs, “showing that it 
was the cruelty and oppression which had 
, | been exercised toward these natives of Africa 
that had driven them to resistance. He said, 
“Tf the nation had only spent as many 
shillings in benefiting as it had pounds in 
destroying the Kafirs it might by this time 
have made great progress in teaching 
the arts of civilized life, and might hav 
had in them firm friends and peaceable 
neighbora.’’ He contrasted the declaration of 
ithe then arbitrary aud despotic representative 


them 
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of Queen Victoria, whe by his savage threats 
had driven the natives to desperation, that 
he “would forever expel those treacherous 
savages, destroy and exterminate them,” with 
the testimony of a former humane governor 
of thosé very people, who said, “ He had 
found them more reasonable and just than 
the civilized man;” and closed with these 
eloquent and touching words: “And whilst 
the English nation had been engaged from 
time to time in carrying fire and sword into 
the humble dwelling of the poor Kafir, they 
might be quite sure that many a bitter tear 
had been shed, many a cry of anguish wrung 
from the breaking heart of the widow, many 
a piteous moan from the helpless orphan left 
to perish in hunger, nakedness and neglec 
He felt that asa nation they had been very 
guilty of this thing. As a nation their 
hands were red and their garments all 
stained and clotted with their brother’s blood 
not one drop of which would have been shed 
had they steadily pursued that course of jus- 
tice, mercy, conciliation and forbearance, 
which was so wisely laid down by Lord 
Glenelg, which was so successfully carried 
on during nine years of peaceful government 
and the re-introduction of which it was the 
object of that meeting to promote.” 

In 1854 he was appointed by the Meeting 
for Sufferings in London as one of a delega- 
tion to present to the Emperor Nicholas, of 
Russia, an address, which it was hoped, un- 
der the Divine blessing, might tend to remove 
the irritation which had been excited by the 
menacing attitude of the English govern- 
ment. That the Emperor was impressed by 
this Christian concern, is evident from the 
following letter of R. Charleton : 


llth. 


“ We yesterday saw the Emperor, who not 
only allowed us to read the address, but gave 
us time to make such additional remarks as 
we thought desirable. Baron Nicolay acted 
as interpreter, the Emperor speaking in 
French. We have made notes of the Empe- 
ror’s address to us, and shall bring with us a 
statement of what passed at the interview, 
with, I hope, considerable accuracy. 

“The tone of the Emperor’s remarks was 
conciliatory and agreeable. The outline of 
what the deputation stated, Joseph Sturge 
being the speaker, after reading the address 
and explaining the constitution of the 
‘Meeting for Sufferings’ from whom it 
emanated, was, that neither the Society of 
Friends, nor a large part of the rightly think 
ing portion of the English public, approved 


‘‘ PETERSBURG, Second mo. 


of the inflammatory tone of the press in Eng- 
land in relation to the question in dispute ; 
that many of us incurred unpopularity with 
those who wished to depend on physical force, 


b advocating the settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration ; that whereas the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet avowedly justified an ap- 
peal to arms as a means of spreading their 
faith, the reign of Him, on whom the Chris- 
tian rested his hopes of salvation, was to be 
emphatically one of Peace ; 
of an European war, amongst the multitudes 
who would be the victims, those who were 
the principal cause of the war would not 
suffer the most, but innocent men, with their 
wives and children. 

“On our thanking the Emperor for the 
manner in which he had received us, and 
saying that it would be gratefully appreciated 
by those who had deputed us to present the 
address, and that though we should probably 
never see him again on this side eternity, we 
wished him to know there were those in Eng- 
land who as sincerely desired his temporal 
and spiritual welfare, as his own subjects, he 
shook hands with us very cordially, and with 
eyes moistened with emotion, turned hastily 
away, as we believed, to conceal his fe -elings, 
saying, ‘My wife also wishes to see you.’ 
We were accordingly introduced into the 
Empress’ apartment, where we spent ten min- 
utes in conversation with her and her daugh- 
ter the Duchess Olga, both of whom speak 
English pretty well.” 

The deputation were subsequently informed 
by Baron Nicolay that the Emperor desired 
to prepare a written reply to the address. He 
also said that the Emperor desired to present 
them with a token of his satisfaction with the 
visit, and asked if there was anything they 
would prefer, that the Emperor might be 
guided in his choice; but R. C. says, “we 
thought it best to write a note to the Baron, 
acknowledging the Emperor’s marked kind- 
ness and condescension in making the offer, 
but stating that, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of our present mission, we thought it 
best not to accept it; fearing that the moral 


influence of our representations in favor of 


peace in England, would be weakened by its 
being known that we had accepted such a 
present.” 

On his return to England, R. C. delivered 
an address at the annual peace meeting in 
London, in which he endeavored to remove 
some of the prejudices against Russia as a 
barbarous, intolerant government. He said 
that, while at St. Petersburg, he had visited 
“a large Lutheran school for providing secu- 
lar and religious education for the children 
of the poorest classes. It contained 130 
boys and 170 girls, and he was highly grati- 
fied at the manner in which the school was 
conducted by the teachers, who seemed admi- 
rably qualified for the uffice which they filled. 
The school was supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, and among the principal contrib- 
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utors were 
family.” 


there might be in Russia much that was bar- 


barous and intolerant, there was much that) 
was vital and saving in connection with Chris- 
‘ tlanity, deserving the serious attention of| 


those who thought that the Gospel was to be 
advanced by carrying on the present war.” 


(To be continued.) M. 
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“WHITHER SHALL I GO FROM THY SPIRIT?” 


the members of the Imperial | 


\that we expected His almighty, restraining 
“ Institutions of that kind showed that while 





One evening, as I was about leaving my) 
office, a message came that I was wanted at 
the Temporary Home. One of the inmates 
was bent upon leaving. My mother, upo> 
whom the duty of reasoning with her would 
ordinarily devolve, happened to be out of 
town, and the matrons could do nothing with 
the wilful young woman. Of course, I went 
at once. In the matron’s parlor I found the'| 
cause of all the trouble and disorder standing | 
by the fire, pale and resolute, not uproarious, | 
but decidedly defiant. The matrons, mother 
and daughter, good Christian women both of 
them, and of much experience in the work, 
had exhausted argument and _persuas‘on. 
She had a perfectly legal right to leave when 
she chose, and leave she would. Not the 


slightest expectation had I of prevailing when | 


these loving women had failed. It was, 
however, my duty to try, and for another 
hour I strove in vain to induce her to stay | 
with us a little longer. We were seeking her 
good for time and eternity. The wages of 
sin were spoken of as being undoubtedly 
death. Her prospect of happiness, if she re- 
covered her character, and the misery of a 
return to her former career were pointed out. | 
She listened respectfully enough, but said 
little ; and the tightly compressed lips showed | 
no sign of relaxing. Her mother was sent’ 
for, and added her entreaties to ours. She 
said she had an offer to work with a respect- 
able washer-woman, to whom she was going, 
which we knew to be perfectly untrue. At 
length she moved to leave. One last en- 
deavor remained to be put forth. If she was 
going, as she said, into respectable service, 
could she kneel with us and ask God’s bless- 
ing on what she was about to do? “ Yes, she 
would.” We all knelt. Prayer—earnest, 
heartfelt prayer—was poured forth before the 
throne of grace. “Lord, if she have spoken 
the truth, bless her, and keep her in all her 
ways; but if she be about to return to the 
paths of sin, then, O Lord, for Thy mercy’s 
sake, follow her everywhere with Thy conviet-| 
ing Spirit, and give her no rest until she be 
brought back again !” 

So sincerely desirous did all the managers 
feel for her salvation, so strong was the faith 
then mingled with their pleadings, so full their 
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assurance that God was a prayer-hearing God, 


hand to be then and there stretched forth. 
This was not permitied to be. Patience was 
to have her perfect work. When we rose 
there was still the same hard look upon 

’s face; not a muscle was softened, not 
a trace of moisture wason her eye. She went 


‘coolly up to her dormitory, changed the In- 
‘stitution garments for her own, and went 


forth into the night, a voluntary outcast, “seek- 
ing death in life as best to have.” 

Months passed away, and no one could tell 
us where our wayward girl could be found. 
The memory of the faith that filled our hearts 
as we prayed, and which now seemed so 
fruitless, haunted me almost day and night. 
Somehow or other I could not think we had 
been unheard, and yet—where was the fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s own promise, “ All things 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, 
ye shall receive ?” 

It must have been more than a year after 
the night I speak of, when news was received 
of our wanderer’s return. Of her own accord 
she sought us, knocked at the door of the 
Home, begged that the past might be over- 
looked, and that she might have another 
trial. It was against all rule that an oppor- 
tunity of reformation once deliberately thrown 
away should again be afforded. It would 
never do to encourage a coming and going as 
convenience or caprice might dictate. Her 
sorrow was, however, so evident that we could 
not harden our hearts against her. What 
would Christ have done? We thought He 
would have opened the door and let her 
in. At all events, we did so in His name. 

She stayed some time in the Institution— 
which was only a temporary one then, a cot- 
tage home—giving many tokens of sincere 
repentance and an amended life. After a 
while she married a respectable young trades- 
man, and has been living, as far as may be 
discovered, as correctly and uprightly as a 
trusted wife should do. 

What was it, the matron asked, which led 
her to come back? “Oh,” she said, “it was 
what was prayed for. I never in all my sins 
got out of my ears the prayer that the Spirit 
of God might follow me, and give me no rest. 
He did follow me; He gave me no rest; He 
made me unhappy, while others thought how 
gay I was, and so I was obliged to come back.” 
The Saviour-Shepherd had sought and saved 
the sheep that was lost, for whose soul He 
had given Himself as the sin-offering. 

This story is not intended to be sensational. 
It has not, perhaps, so much point in it as 
many a better told one. It is only offered as 
a simple illustration, from real life, of two 
truths often spoken in the Holy Scripture, 
and which are not applicable solely to those 
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who lived in the days of the prophets and of 
Christ. For ourselves, for our children, for 
our neighbors, and for all men everyW here, to 
whom the Gospel has been preached, it has 
been recorded, “that if we ask anything ac- 
cording to His will, He heareth us; and if 
we know that He hear us, whatsoever we ask, 
we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of Him.” It is the fact now, as well 
as in the time of Jeremiah, that ‘‘ None can 
hide Himself in secret places that the Lord 
cannot see him.” 


“ Thou, the Eternal Truth ! 
Into dark hearts steal in; 
True Light, give light to souls 
Sunk in the night of sin. 
True Strength, put forth Thy power 
For us in evil hour!” a: Be 
—Monthly Record. 
a 
rom the Monthly Record. 
THE PRESENT OF KING THEODORE TO 
THEOPHILUS WALDMEIER. 
King Theodore was generally very gener- 


ous in rewarding those who had done some 
service for him. He asked me once, “ What 


reward did the English government give to 
the great engineer, “Brunel, for his wonderful 
99) 


work—the tunnel under the Thames’? 
plied, 


I re- 
“Not very much, as far as I know.” 
“Ah!” said the king, ‘‘ you European peo- 
ple, how stingy you are ! I should have given 
him the half « of my kingdom.” 

I was enabled to render the king several 
services, which pleased him very much, and, 
ander the protecting care of our Heavenly 
Father, there reason to believe, thereby 
saved myself, as well as my fellow-prisoners, 

more than once from cruel execution, whilst, 
during the political disturbances between Eng- 
land and Abyssinia, the work which I theo- 
retically conducted for King Theodore often | 
softened his excited heart, and prevented him 
n many cases from shedding blood. 

After the king had taken me prisoner—not 
from any personal animosity towards myself, 
but as one amongst the E uropeans whom he 
detained, ‘to see,” as he said, ‘whether we 
should leave his country by peace or war ”— 
I was put into regular slavery and to work 
day and night ; that is to say, I had to super. 


18 


it. And once, after having rendered him 
some much desired service, “King Theodore 


said to me, “] am just so miserable as King | 


Darius in the desert, who could not recom- 
pense the good soldier who gave him water to 
drink ; and I feel unhappy, ‘for I am notable 


to reward you according to your merits, but | 


I do what I can. 
tent as a reward.” 
presented to me, 
prison, the tent could bring very little com- 


I will give you my best 
Then this silk tent was’ 


intend the work after planning and arranging | 


but as I was already in| 


, 
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fort for me, and it was packed up into a 
leather skin, whilst destruction in every form 
was opening before us. 

After the king had heard about the pro- 
ceedings of the English troops, he was so ex- 
cited that he seemed almost ready to devour 
any one who came into his presence. He was 
hurried on by his distracted mind from place 
to place, and I, as well as my fellow-prisoners, 
were obliged to follow on and keep pace with 
him. 

We were very clusely watched, day and 
night, by rough and cruel soldiers, who brought 
us into great trouble and sorrow. We could 
no longer get proper food, in consequence of 
which I got a most dangerous dysentery, 
which brought me to the very brink of the 
grave. I was then suffering in a distant 
place, separated from my dear wife and child, 
and. in the hands of a very cruel chief, my 
prison being a very small black tent. One 
day King Theodore inquired after me, and 
said, “It is not right that my friend Wald- 
meier is kept in such a miserable prison. 
Bring the silk tent,” said he to the officers, 
“which I had given to Waldmeier, for he de- 
serves a better prison, because he has served 
me, and gladdened my heart often by his 
labors.” The silk tent was immediately 
brought and pitched, and the soldiers brought 
some dry grass, and prepared mea kind of 
bed in the tent. Soon after this I was called 
to enter the silk tent, and a man came run- 
ning in great haste, saying to me, “ The king 
is coming to see you;” and so it was. The- 
odorus entered my tent so gently and nicely, 
saying, “ How art thou, my brother? How 
is thy health? Be not surprised that I am 
obliged to watch thee so closely, for I am 
afraid that people will take thee away. | 
have given thee this silk tent ; use it, and be 
not afraid, for it protects thee from the sun. 
What stupid people are those who made thee 
this bed! Really, my people are donkeys. 
Let me make thy bed.” Then the king 

ordered more grass, and prepared me a bed 
| by his own hands, for I was really too weak 
|to do it myself. Sitting in the tent together, 
| the king conversed with me, and whilst speak- 
ing, my little daughter Rosa, a child of six 
years, was sent tome by her mamma. The 
king was much pleased to see Rosa, for he 
was very fond of children. He spoke to them, 
and liked to give them pleasure. 

He took Rosa in his arms, and played with 
her. Then the king said, “I really do not 
like that my son should marry a black wife. 
I think that Rosa and Alemeyore would make 
a very nice couple.” Rosa was then ordered 
to go to the queen, where she saw the prince, 
and then she was dressed in silk, with gold 
and silver ornaments; and the king, evi- 
' dently looking upon the matter as settled, 
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brought myself into great uneasiness and 
perplexity ; but what do we do but in silence 
commit the case to the Heavenly King of 
kings ? 

To have manifested any very decided op- 
position at that time to the king’s wishes 
would have done us no good, but only exas- 
perated him, that we declined his intended 
favor. He was sensitive on this point, both 
in bestowing and accepting kindness, and in 
the irritated state of his mind at this juncture, 
it is probable that manifesting opposition 
would at once have resulted in the cruel ex- 
ecution of ourselves and the dear child. Oh, 
in how many remarkable instances has the 
Divine shield been over us unseen, but not 
unfelt! for, surely, nothing short of Divine 
interposition and over-ruling Providence 
could have kept and rescued us from the 
dangers, bondage, and even death, which at 
one time threatened us on every side. 


Another time the king visited me in my 
tent, and was pleased to see me in better 


health. He sat down, and asked, “ What is 
that book there?” I said, “It is an Amharic 
Bible.” He replied, “ Please give it to me, 


because I like to read in it, and I should like 
to live a better life. Please pray for me, that 
God may give me time for repentance, for I 
know that I have left the way of righteous- 
ness. I pray every day, but our Abyssinian 
bishop curses me, because I have ignored his 
orders, as I could not see any use to follow 


his commandments. He has done nothing for | 


the welfare of this country, but a good deal 
for his own pocket. He curses me because I 


leave off going to the Lord’s Supper, and} 
I do not care about the bishop, be- | 


fasting. 
cause Jesus Christ is greater than him, and 
He is the right Head of the Church. Please, 
my brother, pray that God may be merciful 
unto me! 
must go!” 
visit to this tent. The day following the tent 
was taken away on account of rain, and an- 
other cotton tent was given me. 


was left behind after we had been given up 
to the English; and when the war was over, 
on the storming of Magdala, the tent was 
found by Captain Speedy, wrapped in a cow 
skin, lying at the bottom of the fortress where 
we were kept prisoners. 


Captain Speedy had the tent brought into 
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May God restore thy health! I! 


Thic ag < - > ,’ ' ° . . 
This was King Theodore’s last} thank him for helping me to what is now 


as et 
The silk} 
tent was conveyed to Magdala, and there it! 
was pitched on one feast day to show it. It | 








order of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert 
Napier. 

I was repeatedly urged to sell it, but pre- 
ferred taking it with me, as a remembrance 
of Abyssinia. I kept it all the while I was 
in Syria, but have recently brought it over to 
England. 

It may well be supposed that I have had 
nv light value for this tent, and could not let 
it go away from me into just any one’s hands 
with unconcerned or self-glorifying feeling. 
It has pleasant and also very painful associa- 
tions, but it is rather more for me now to 
leave the things that are behind, and press 
forward to that which is before. My heart’s 
desire is, towork for the Lord, who has 
bought me, to the end of my days. . 

I want to lead poor benighted souls to the 
Saviour who ‘has died for them, and without 
whose grace the finest natural characters may 
be perverted as was poor King Theodore, 
who, under different influences, was like two 
different men. 

My heart mourns over him and his un- 
timely end, and I must strive to pull others 
out of just such a pit of darkness while time 
and opportunity are given me to work. 

Therefore, is it, 1 wish to remain and work 
on Mount Lebanon. I would raise the stand- 
ard of the Lord there, and King Theodore’s 
gifts shall do more good in deine me to 
plant such mission stations there. 

Therefore, is it, | am now made more willing 
to part with this tent to help me with means 
which I no longer have at disposal. Nor do 
I want my dear children to dwell so much 
upon that part of their father’s life, as upon 
this wherein he was not only released from 
bondage of the body, but brought into the 


{true freedom wherewith Christ makes His 
| people free. 


I am quite willing now that a beloved and 
honored friend should possess this tent, and 


dearer to my heart than any gifts of man. 
THEorHitus WALDMEIER. 
Seventh month 30th, 1874. 
ebicsideaaliiiienlbiiins 
| Tue Titte “ Reverenpd” and the ques- 
|tion of the right thereto of Wesleyan minis- 
ters in England has aroused a curious dis- 
cussion in that country. A minister of the 
\‘‘ Established Church” refused to allow a 
Wesleyan minister to erect a tombstone in 
the parish churchyard, on which was an in- 
scription describing the latter as “ reverend.” 





the English camp, to Sir Robert Napier, then His objection was that the title could only 
Lord ot Magdala. Inquiries were made about be properly applied to a man authorized to 
it, and when it was proved that the tent had administer Church sacraments, and he could 
really been a personal present to myself from not recognize even by implication a Wesleyan 
King Theodore before the commencement of, minister as entitled to administer sacraments, 
the war, and therefore rightly belonged to, An appeal was made to the Bishop, who, on 
me, it was delivered back into my hands by technical grounds, supported the curate, but 
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the Archbishop did not hesitate to address 
the Wesleyan as “reverend,” and to say that 
the objection of the parish curate to the in- 
scription was one which ought not to have 
been made. Nevertheless, he deems the use 
of the title as an usurpation, if it is meant to 
imply anything more than that the bearer is 
entitled to preach in the Wesleyan Church, 
and thinks that its use in this way is contrary 
to the teachings of the founder of the sect. 
The controversy on the subject has not yet 
closed, but it is worthy of remark that the 
title of reverend is in England one of com- 
paratively recent origin, ministers having in 
former days been called “sir,” or “‘ master.” 
These titles were frequently conferred on 
non-conformists, and they were then just as 
sacred ag “reverend”’ is to-day. The con 
troversy on the subject may lead to interest- 
ing results, but, whatever the issue may ulti- 
mately be, there can be no question that it 
was a petty piece of business to interfere with 
the erection of a tombstone on such technical 
ground.— Public Ledger. 
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PoruLtaR IpoLatTry.—Since man fell, the 


instinct of worship, perversely seeking idols, 
most often turns towards men who are lifted 
above others by real or imagined greatness. 
Self-idolatry had often been visited with 
especial reproof and punishment from Him 
to whom alone all adoration is due. Thus 
Nebuchadnezzar fell, and Herod the Great 
was destroyed ; and the most potent conquer- 
ors in secular history have been cut off in the 
midst of their days: Alexander, the victim 
either of poison or of a debauch; Cesar, by 
the stroke of assassins; Napoleon in exile 
and humiliation. 

Modern civilization has ended the fetichism 
which worships things of brass or stone, un- 
less they are exalted into symbols by ritual- 
istic imagination. But men are yet some- 
times made to be idols. Less and less often 
does this now happen with the heroes of the 
battle-field ; because the evils inflicted by 
warfare are now seen, more than formerly, 
to cloud the glory of success, which needs the 
high motive of patriotism to give it dignity. 
Intellectual idolatry is the more frequent sin 
of recent times. Nor is it so dangerous com- 
monly in the form of praise of individuals, 
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as in that of according to them a leadership, 
in opinion and action, which is substituted 
for faith in God and obedience to the Divine 
will. 

‘‘One-man ministry” is especially liable 
to this in matters of religion. Eloquence, 
enthusiasm, personal power and attractive- 
ness, may build up congregations, and create 
wide-spread influences. When these are all 
“sanctified by the word of God and by 
prayer,” a blessing may attend them, for 
great usefulness. Yet the danger always ex- 
ists, that adulation may weaken the instru- 
ment; and, moreover, that his followers may 
obey him and depend upon him, instead 
of relying upon God; trusting the creature 
rather than the Creator. We have seen in- 
dications of a half-conscious feeling on the 
part of some who believe themselves to be 
Christians, that the cause of the religion of 
the Gospel rests, for security, upon the char- 
acter of the men who teach it, and make pro- 
fession of being its disciples Undoubtedly 
the responsibility is great for all such to be 
indeed, through grace, “lights of the world.” 
But God would still be true, though all men 
were liars. Whenever our confidence in any 
conspicuous leader or leaders in the religious 
world is shaken, we should only be driven 
more and more to cling to Christ Himself. His 
manhood alone was perfect; His Godhead is 
eternal. Without Him all men are indeed 
but as broken reeds. 


Another form of intellectual idolatry is 
seen in the subserviency of many quite in- 
telligent people to great leaders in science. 
Does Huxley, Mill, or Spencer, believe in the 
Bible? If not, some appear to think, how 
can we? These ought to be questions of 
biography—often sadly interesting—but not 
of evidence. At present the press is occupied 
with a discussion of the inquiry whether 
Professor John Tyndall, President of the 
British Association, in his late annual ad- 
dress, which was beautifully composed, 
and replete with learning, did or did not set 
forth that he “hath said im his heart, there is 
no God.” Believing that he did, it follows 
merely, that, by searching with unaided in- 
tellect man cannot discover the Almighty ; 
who, hidden from the self-relying “ wise 


and prudent” is revealed wnto babes Sir 





Isaac Newton compared his own acquisition 
of knowledge to the walking of a child by 
the seashore, gathering a few pebbles washed 
from the bosom of the deep. So, we may re- 
gard the agitation produced by the boldest 
opposers of revelation, as similar to the plash- 
ing made by those who cast stones back again 
into the waves. They soon disappear, while 
the majesty of the ocean continues as before. 


+ +8 


CanaDa Yrarty Meetinc.—We take from the 
printed record, just received, of the proceedings 
of this Meeting, the following items, in addition 
to our account previously given. 

In answer to the Query upon that subject, it 
is stated that, “ As far as appears, Friends are 
clear of the use of all intoxicating drinks, ex- 
cept for purposes strictly medicinal.” By the 
report of the “ First-day School Conference,” 
held at Pickering, 20th of Sixth month, 1874, it 
is shown that there are, in the Yearly Meeting, 
45 classes, with 51 teachers and 400 pupils on 
the roll. The reports are not, however, con- 
sidered to be complete. The whole number of 
members of Canada Yearly Meeting is 1619; of 
whom 15 were received by convincement during 
the year. 

Durisg the sittings of the Meeting, the sum of 
$3,560 was subscribed for the Boarding School. 

An address was received from the Ontario and 


Quebec Temperance and Prohibitory Leagues ; |, 


and an answer thereto, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, was approved. 
A petition to the Dominion Parliament, in favor 
of a prohibitory law, was adopted by the Meet- 
ing. 


er. 


Rozert Linptey Murray.—In the sudden 
decease of this widely known and beloved Friend, 
a loss has been sustained, under Providence, of 
more than usual severity. Asclerk of New York 
Yearly Meeting, minister of the Gospel, Bible- 
School worker, and actively concerned in other 
religious and benevolent labors connected with 
the Society, his was a place hard, indeed, when 
thus made vacant, to refill. Struck down as he 
was by an accidental injury, in the prime of life, 
with the awfulness of the warning comes also 
the consolatory remembrance, that ‘“‘ Blessed are 
the dead who diein the Lord.” 


ee — 


Wuirtier Cottece.—From its last Catalogue 
we learn that this institution, located at Salem, 
Henry County, Iowa, has, from the time of its 
origination in 1867, met with “ ever incrersing 
success.” It is under the immediate influence 
of the Society of Friends, five of the fifteen 
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members of the Board of Directors being ap- 
pointed by Salem Quarterly Meeting. With D. 
Sands Wright, A. M., as Principal, six in- 
structors in all, two of whom are women, conduct 
the Collegiate, Normal and Business departments 
of the College. 

Normal teaching appears to be especially 
prominent; and its importance is shown by the 
large number of applications made to the Col- 
lege for first-class teachers. In view of its six 
years of experience, the testimony given upon a 
“ mooted question ” is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. Being a“ mixed school,” the con- 
clusion arrived at is positively in favor of that 
plan; especially upon the ground of its being 
the most conducive to moral purity. 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—In Cincinnati, on the 10th of Seventh 
month, 1874, Lucy, wife of James L. Allen, in the 
50th year of her age. 

Hers was truly a life “hid with Christ in God.” 
Through a sufferiog illness of many months she of- 
ten expressed an unwavering faith and trust in 
Jesus, saying, “‘ Words cannot expres; to you what 
a precious Saviour He has been to me. He is all- 
sufficient in such an bour as this.” Often in mo- 
ments of great anguish she would ask to have her 
favorite hymn sung, “ There’s rest for the weary ;” 
saying, “Oh, how sweet to think of such rest!” 
The valley of the shadow of death was so lighted 
by the presence of her Saviour that she saw no 
darkness. 

NEWBY.—On the 3d of Fourth month, 1874, 
Barnaby Newby, Sr., aged nearly 83 years; a mem- 
ber of Richland Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wesrrig.p, N. C., 8th mo. 27th, 1874. 
According to appointment, our General 
Meeting opened here on the 22d inst., under 


a sense of great need of spiritual aid. A 
protracted drought had withered some tender 
plants, until the life was weak and the light 
dim. But, we trust that many disconsolate 
hearts were enabled to look to the Rock that 
is higher than they, and put on a little new 
strength in the Lord. He was pleased to en- 
able His servants to administer suitable food 
to many conditions, until the rain softened 
the thirsty land of the heart, and caused a 
confession of the mouth to the praise of the 
great Giver of all good. Yesterday the living 
stream of God’s love flowed deep and wide, 
and many souls were plunged in the ocean 
fulness thereof as we were reminded of the 
invitation of the blessed Saviour to come to 
Him and drink. We were exhorted to keep 
the channels open in our hearts, that the 
streams of that river which makes glad the 
city of God, might continually flow therein 
to the refreshment of the tender plants. 
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And under a sense of continued mercy, in 
which we felt the bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship to strengthen, we separated, with earnest 
desires for a closer walk with God. 

IsHam Cox, Clerk. 


From the Christian Worker. 
THE TEMPERANCE VOTE IN OHIO. 


The new Constitution of Ohio has been de- 
feated bya heavy vote. Many persons voted 
against the entire Constitution, for fear that 
if it were adopted the whiskey interest would 
gain strength by it. The Convention which 
framed it put so much legislation into it, and 
made it so long, that the masses of the people 
did not have time to study it, and many 
voted against it because they did not under- 
stand it. Itis hoped that, hereafter, if amend- 
ments are demanded, they will be sought by 
other means than a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

Under the present Constitution of Ohio we 
cannot have license laws, but we can have 
“local option,” or even prohibition, if the 
people demand it. The last Legislature 
passed a prohibitory law, so far as the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home, at Xenia, and the Re 
form Farm, at Lancaster, are concerned, and 
liquor-selling is forbidden by law on the day 
of election; and if these laws are sustained 
by the Supreme Court, there is no limit to 
legislation in the right direction but tae will 
of the people. The friends of temperance 
have cause to rejoice over the result of the 
recent vote, although thousands probably 
voted for license under the strange hallucina- 
tion that the traffic could be better controlled 
if it were licensed or made legal. H. 


amine 
For Friends’ Review. 

WHAT A PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT OF 
“THE SHOWS.” 


In Tertullian’s treatise De Spectaculis, writ- 
ten about the beginning of the third century, 
an earnest warning is sounded to the Chris 
tians of that early Gospel day not to be found 
commingling with the multitudes who fre- 
quented the shows, the circus and the various 
popular games and spectacles of the amphi- 


theatre. Tertullian first considers the dis- 
plays of idolatry, which characterized the 
shows of that period ; and although that ob- 
jection does not obtain in its gross form at the 
present day, yet it is, nevertheless, true that 
when the vices and sins are permitted entrance 
into the mind, the Christian graces are over- 
turned from their pedestals, and hence the 
temples, where Christ alone should dwell, be- 
come transformed into the habitations of en- 
throned idols. 

“The circus,” says the Carthagenian au. 
ghor, “is chiefly consecrated to the sun, whose 
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temple stands in the middle of it, and whos 

image shines forth from its temple summit ; 
for they have not thought it proper to pay 
sacred honors underneath a roof to an object 
they have itself in open space. Those who 
assert that the first spectacle was exhibited 
by Circe, and in honor of the sun, her father, 
as they will have it, maintain also that the 
name of circus was derived from her. Plainly, 
then, the enchantress did this in the name of 
the parties whose priestess she was—-I mean 
the demons and spirits ot evil. What an 
aggregation of idolatries you see, accordingly, 
in the decoration of the place! Every orna- 
ment of the circus isa temple by itself... . . 
See, Christian, how many impure names have 
taken possession of the circus! You have 
nothing to do with a ‘sacred’ place which is 
tenanted by such multitudes of diabolic spirits. 
. . « . It is not by merely being in the 
world, however, that we lapse from God, but 
by touching and tainting ourselves with the 
world’s sins. I shall break with my Maker, 
that is, by going to the Capitol or to the tem- 
ple of Serapis, to sacrifice or adore, as I shall 
also do by going as a spectator to the circus 
and the theatre. The places in themselves 
do not contaminate, but what is done in them, 
from which even the places themselves, we 
maintain, become defiled. The polluted things 
pollute us. It is on this account that we set 
before you to whom places of the kind are 
dedicated, that we may prove the things which 
are done in them to belong to the idol-patrons, 
to whom the very places are sacred. ys 

“ Having sufficiently established the charge 
of idolatry, which alone ought to be reason 
enough for our giving up the shows, let us 
now ex abundanti look at the subject in an- 
other way, for the sake of those especially 
who keep themselves comfortable in the 
thought that the abstinence we urge is not in 
so many words enjoined [in the Bible], as it 
in the condemnation of the lusts of the world 
| there was not involved asufficient declaration 
against all those amusements. For as there is a 
lust of money, or rank, or eating, or impure en- 
joyment, or glory, so there is also a lust of plea- 
sure. But the show is such a sort of pleasure. 
I think, then, that under the general desig- 
nation of lusts, pleasures are included ; in like 
manner, under the general idea of pleasures, 
you have a specific class—‘ the shows.’ But 
we have spoken already of how it is with the 
places of exhibition, that they are not pollut- 
ing in themselves, but owing to the things 
that are done in them, from which they im- 
bibe impurity, and then cast it again on 
others. 

“How vain, then—nay, how desperate—is 
the reasoning of persons, who, just because 
they decline to lose a pleasure, hold out that 
we cannot point to the specific words or the 
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very place where this abstinence is mentioned, 
and where the servants of God are directly for- 
bidden to have anything to do with such as- 
semblies! I heard, lately, a novel defence of 
himself by a certain play-lover. ‘The sun,’ 
said he, ‘ nay, God Himself, looks down from 
heaven on the show, and no pollution is con- 
tracted.’ Yes; and the sun, too, pours down 
his rays into the common sewer without being 
defiled. But He [God] looks on robberies, 
too; He looks on falsehoods and adulteries, 
and frauds, and idolatries, and these same 
shows; and precisely on that account we will 
not look on them, lest the All-Seeing see us. 


‘‘In how many other ways shall we yet 
further show that nothing which is peculiar 
to the shows has God’s.approval, or without 
that approval is becoming in God's servants ? 
Why, the rejection of these amusements is the 
chief sign to [the pagan warld] that a man 
has adopted the Christian faith. If any one, 
then, puts away the faith’s distinctive badge, 
he is plainly guilty of denying it. What 
hope can you possibly retain in regard to a 
man who does that? When you go over to 
the enemy’s camp, you throw down your arms, 
desert the standards and the oath of ‘allegiance 
to your chief: you cast is: your lot for life or 
death with your new friends. Seated where 


there is nothing of God, will one be thinking 


of his Maker? Will there be peace in his 
soul when there is eager strife there for a 
charioteer? Wrought up into a frenzied ex- 
citement, will he learn to be modest? Nay, 
in the whole thing he will meet with no greater 
temptation than that gay attiring of the men 
and women. 


“ Grant that you have there things that are 
pleasant, things both agreeable and innocent 
in themselves; even some things that are ex- 
cellent. Nobody dilutes poison with gall and 
hellebore ; the accursed ‘thing is put into con- 
diments well seasoned and of sweetest taste. 
So, too, the devil puts into the deadly draught 
which he prepares, things of God most pleasant 
and most acceptable. Everything there, then, 
that is either brave or noble, or loud-sounding, 
or melodious, or exquisite in taste, hold it but 
as the honey-drop ofa poisoned cake; nor make 
so much of your taste for its pleasures, as of 
the danger you run from its attractions.” 

Now, notwithstanding the “‘ big shows,” the 
“hippodromes,” ete., of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may lack the idols, the gladiators, and 
other accompaniments of the Roman age; and 
notwithstanding there may be things of excel- 


lence about the modern spectacles, such a legit-| the brush was very heavy and annoying. 


imate display, for instance, as, in itself, is the 
menagerie, yet these are just the specious baits 
which entrap the professing Christian. Let 
us have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness. J. W.1 
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Abridged from the New York Tribune. 
THE BLACK HILLS, 
A VALLEY OF FLOWERS, 


Camp No. 23, Brack Hitis, Frorat VAuey, 
July 26th, 1874. 

An Eden in the clouds—how shall I de- 
scribe it! I confess that I have too much 
pleasure in this lovely scene to make the at- 
tempt. . . . . . Yet what a task for a 
painter! It is not to paint the grand, the 
magnificent, the sublime; for the valley in 
which I write is none of these. The hills 
are lofty, indeed, strong and bold in their 
bearing, and guard the vale beneath them 
with a jealous pride, which seemed to frown 
at our intrusion, as we trampled the lovely 
flowers beneath our feet, and mangled their 
roots with our wagon wheels. But magnifi- 
cent, grand, or sublime, they are not. Nor 
is there anything here that is. There are no 
gushing geysers, as in the Yellowstone Park, 
sending their spray high in the air; no great 
rush and roar of waterfalls as at Niagara or 
St. Anthony; no colossal trees as in the 
grand primeval forests of California; noth- 
ing at all sensational. Each element in the 
picture—the lofty hills, the host of tall pines, 
the clear, pure stream of swift but almost 
silent water, and above all, the inexpressible 
wealth and eloquence of flowers to which all 
else seems to contribute—each of these 
but a word in the utterance of the whole pic- 
ture. ‘ 


is 


HARD CLIMBING. 


At the Heeng-ya-Kara we found ourselves 

on the westerly range of the Black Hills, at 
a point not distant from the centre. General 
Custer then determined to bend to the east and 
enter the very heart of the whole range, with 
a view of finding the central park which the 
Indians had reported to exist there. The 
view from the Heeng-ya-Kara had failed to 
show us a pathway to the interior. Our In- 
dian guides knew only the general direction, 
and but little else. 
Gen. ee boldly turned his column to the 
east. Captain Yates, with his company of 
9th Cavalry, was ordered to charge on the 
pine brigade. His men advanced “promptly 
with axes and slew them right and left. The 
hill was steep—a hard task for our mules ; 
but they had had a day’s rest and plenty of 
grass, and went at the hill with a good stom- 
ach. We reached the top 
of the hill and found that fires in the forest 
had saved our pioneers much clearing; but 
A 
festive log in the way tipped over one of Lieut. 
Chance’s Gattling guns by way of amusement, 
but hurt nothing or nobody. The flanking 
cavalry had to crash their way through heavy 
underbrush and young poplar and pine. 
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But we pushed on. Where we were going we 
did not know. : ° . The pros- 
pect of getting “out of the woods” was not 
encouraging. 


THE ENTRY INTO FLORAL VALLEY. 


Was it by instinct, chance, or good fortune 
that somewhere about noon Gen. Custer 
caught a glimpse of the foot—I might almost 
say the little toe—of a small valley away 
down at the base of the lofty hills? Louis 
Egain, our half-breed guide, thought it was 
by some sad calamity, for, said he, if we get 
down into that place we can never get out 
again. But the nearest problem was how to 
get down, and whether it would pay to make 
the descent. Gen. Custer, with a few follow- 
ers, went on to explore. Soon after the word 
came to “advance.” ‘ ; ° : 
The hill was never intended for a wagon 
road. ‘ ; ‘ . Acertain news- 
paper instinct for “items” impelled me to 
sit at the brow of the hill and see history re- 
peat itself. But some how or other—no 
thanks to the law of gravity—the whole out- 
fit, men, horses, mules and wagons got down 
in safety, and either Jack nor Jill, nor any 
of the family suffered contusion. But Cap- 
tain Smith, our commissary and quartermas- 
ter, had to work like a beaver, and the men 
who held the ropes had to hold hard to se- 
cure this desirable result. 

We had formed many anticipations con- 
nected with the Black Hills, had pictured the 
hills and dales, its forests and streams, its 
silver and gold. Nothing beautiful or de- 
sirable, we thought, had been left uninspeeted. 
But still, for all this, nature took us com- 
pletely by surprise. We had expected every- 
thing but a bounteous floral welcome. We 
were almost startled by the unlooked for 
array which met us as we descended into the 
valley. Such brilliancy, such beauty, such 
variety, such profusion! All the glories of 
color, form, and fragrance which Flora could 
command had been woven into a carpet for 
our feet. The whole valley was a garden, 
teeming with the gladness and joy of a new 
creation. Yes, an Eden in the sky without 
the forbidden fruit. How we revelled in this 
new-found beauty. No one, from the com- 
manding Genera) down to the humblest pri- 
vate or the most profane teamster, could with- 
stand the effect. The greed for gold was for- 
gotten. We ceased to look for the nuggets 
which would make us suddenly rich. Beaut 
for the time seemed the only wealth, and men 
who had never picked a flower since their 
childhood-days bent and paid the long-neg- 
lected homage. Cavalrymen and teamsters 
decorated their horses and mules; infantry- 
men plumed their hats; officers gathered 
nosegays; pocket-books and note-books were 





y\comforts but necessaries. 





brought into requisition to press and preserve 
the free gift of the valley. There was some- 
thing almost affecting in seeing rough, coarse 
men softened and refined by the sweetness of 
the flowers, taking out worn, tobacco-scented 
pocket-books and putting in a flower or two 
“just to send to the old woman.” 


THE MOST EXUBERANT FLORA THIS SIDE OF CALIFORNIA. 


For once grumblers against camps and 
country were hushed by their own contession. 
I know of no more powerful testimony to the 
charm of the valley than this general acqul- 
escence, silent or expressed. ; ‘ 

This side of California I have never seen 
such variety and abundance in a floral dis- 
play. Lilies, roses, blue bells, asters, sun- 
flowers, geraniums, flowering pea, monk’s 
hood, lupin, flax, primroses, and many flow. 
ers that I cannot name, were mingled and 
repeated in artless and exuberant profusion. 
Searcely moving from his seat on the ground, 
Gen. Forsyth «collected seventeen different 
species of flowers. One of the commonest 
and most admired in the whole pasture is a 
beautiful white lily with a beaded throat, 
first noticed by Dr. Williams, which is not 
described in the botany books, and which 
none of us have met in the East. A bright 
pink and a white geranium, the former present 
in great abundance, seem to be undescribed 
varieties of the Geranium maculatum. A 
number of other flowers found will have to 
be reserved until our return for exact classi- 
fication. Nor had nature forgotten her func- 
tion as caterer. Gooseberries, raspberries, 
juneberries, (Amelanchior Canadensis), large 
and sweet, and occasionally a few strawber- 
ries were found on the hillsides and freely 
eaten. 

Our camp last night was, by common con- 
sent, the loveliest of the trip, indeed the only 
one which, up to that time, deserved the title. 
Our tents were pitched on each side of the 
valley at the basis of the including hills, em- 
bowered in a grove of young aspens. This 
morning camp was moved at the usual hour. 
The thermometer was nearly down to freez: 
ing point when we sat down to breakfast at 
3.30 o’clock. Thin ice was actually found 
on some of our rubber blankets. But still 
the flowers never seemed to droop or chill. 
They are better used than we to this moun- 
tain air. Huge camp-fires at night, and in 
the morning before sunrise, are not only 
We find, too, in 
this rarified air that any little exertion or 
climbing a hill makes us puff and blow like 
so many asthmatics. 


MARCHING THROUGH THE VALLEY. 


Our march of twelve miles up the valley 
to-day was simply delightful. The hills, 
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which at the entrance of the valley almost 
shut it in, leaving but a narrow passage sev- 
enty-five or one hundred yards wide, recede 
slightly from each other, but still greatly ex- 
ceed in height the width of the valley. The 
flora seemed even to increase in richness and 
abundance. The little rill scarcely two feet 
wide at our camp last night, and which a 
little further down was lost in the soil, and 
only marked bya greener growth of grass, 
began to grow in size and volume as we as- 
cended the valley. It seemed strange indeed 
that the stream should grow deeper, broader, 
and more voluminous as we ascended than it 
was below. It was one of the enchantments 
of the valley. Prosaic observation broke 
the spell by noting that the sandy, porous 
stream bed of the lower valley gave place 
gradually to a hard, constant, smooth rock 
bed, over which the water flowed clear, cold, 
and colorless, as perfect as water could be. 
About six miles up the stream we found a 
clear, beautiful spring, with a temperature of 
forty-four and a half degrees. Six miles 
further up, the stream suddenly disappeared, 
but the disappearance was only temporary— 
a little game of “hide and go seek ”—for 
we found it higher up dividing into several 
tributary rills, fed by mossy springs, the water 


a half a degree lower in temperature than the 
spring six miles below. 
During our march a large male crane was 


seen on a rocky ledge. Presently it flew 
down into the valley. The column was 
halted and Gen. Custer with his rifle ad- 
vanced under cover of the bushes and read 
the poor bird his death warrant. His wings 
measured from tip to tip were nearly seven 
feet long. Soon after one of our Indians 
caught a young crane alive, which was added 
to our Central Park collection. 


CAMPED WITHIN THE CLOUDS. 


Camp was made by the advance at 11 
o'clock. The train having to bridge the 
stream many times, did not arrive till some 
four hours later. Meanwhile the turgid clouds 
above came down to visit us and bathed the 
hills in a heavy mist. We were really camped 
within the clouds, The barometer marks 
23.17. We must now be nearly 7,000 feet 
above The Tribune countingroom. The 
clouds have gone again and the sun is glim- 
wering on the hill-tops. I am sitting at the 
door of my tent, looking out upon this lovely 
vale, no longer nameless or unknown. Flo- 
ral Vale is the merited title which Gen. Cus- 
ter has conferred upon it. Myriads of lilies, 
blue-bells, and geraniums vie with each other 
in beauty and abundance in the landscape 
before me. Two days ago this charm was 
unknown and untraversed by the white man. 
Only now and then an Indian trespassed on 


its quietude. Is Nature a spendthrift that 

she lavished so abundantly her treasures on 

this distant solitude? Is there sadness in the 

thought that so many flowers were “born to 

blush unseen, and waste their sweetness on 

the desert air?” No; there is no loss, no 

wastage, no unrequited beauty here. ‘low 

sweetly Emerson, in his tribute to the 

flower which he found in the woods, has an- 

ticipated all questioning : 

Rhodora, if the sages ask thee why 

This charm was wasted on the earth and sky, 

Dear, tell them that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose, 

I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you. 


+ see - — 
A CANINE SURGEON. 


a te the Editor of the Philadelphia Medical Times : 

‘A most remarkable instance of sagacity 
and animal reasoning took place yesterday 
afternoon at the residence of Whitfield Craw- 
ford, southeast corner of Seventh and Madi- 
son streets, in this city, The principal actors 
in the case were a large dog belonging to Mr. 
Crawford, of the St. Bernard and Newfound- 
land breed, about two years old, who readily 
answers to the name of Carlo, and an ordi- 
nary domestic house-cat named ‘ Dick.’ Be- 
tween the two a strong feeling of friendship 
se always existed, each sharing the other’s 

als, and at night Dick, appreciating a soft 
bed, always found it by lying upon the top of 
his good-natured friend Carlo. 

“On Wednesday last,on Mr. Crawford’s 
return from market, he cut a piece of fresh 
meat into small pieces for Dick, but acci- 
dentally a needle and thread lying close by got 
mixed up with the meat. This, poor Dick 
swallowed, or attempted to ewallow, with the 
meat, but, not succeeding, the needle stuck in 
his throat, from which cause he of course 
suffered intensely, and in his sufferings he 
had the entire sympathies of his friend Carlo. 
Like a skilful physician, Carlo set about dis- 
covering the seat of the disease, which he 
found existed in Dick’s neck. 

“After an apparent consultation between 
the two, one as patient, the other as doctor, 
Carlo commenced operations by licking Dick’s 
neck, the cat holding its head to one side to 
give Carlo a fair chanee. The licking opera- 
tion continued all day on Thursday, and at 
intervals through the night Carlo occasion- 
ally pausing to press his. tongue against the 
neck of his feline friend, as if trying to force 
some sharp pointed instrument on the inside 
through the cat’s neck to the outside. Yes- 
terday, the same operation was continued by 
Carlo, until about four o’clock, when he was 
seen with his whole body quivering with ex- 
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citement, trying to catch something with his| about the thoughts that come and go in the 
teeth, in which he succeeded, and giving a| chambers of the soul? We can get rid of the 
sudden jerk he pulled the needle through the | unwelcome guest, we can make a little space 
hide of the cat, where it hung by the thread | between ourselves and the disagreeable mem- 


which still held it from the inside. The re- 
mainder of the operation was performed by a 
daughter of Mr. Crawford, who pulled the 
thread through and stuck the needle in the 
fence close by. The joy of Carlo knew no 
bounds, and, frisking his bushy tail about, 
and rubbing his shaggy sides against his 
master, he showed his full knowledge of what 
he had done by going to the cat and licking 
the wound in the neck, and then to the 
needle in the fence, which he examined very 
minutely, saying, in actions almost as plain 
as words, ‘See what I did.’ A son of Mr. 
Crawford coming home from his labor was 
met by Carlo, who turned and ran to where 
the needle was, and smelled it as if to explain 
the case more fully to the new-comer.” . 

I will simply add that I have taken pains 
to verify the relation, and have had the ex- 
treme pleasure of taking “ Carlo’s” paw and 
giving him the salutation of a confrére. 

He is a huge specimen even of those large 
species, while the kitten is but half grown. 

This is the third day since the operation, 
and the first day that it has been able to eat. 
It, however, ‘‘ takes more notice,” and I think 
a favorable prognosis may be ventured on. 

Dr. ‘‘ Carlo” appeared to agree with me 
in this view of the case. The extract is from 
the Wilmington Commercial of this evening. 

BENJAMIN LEE. 


‘caitlin 
THINGS THAT ENDURE. 

In one of the families where I visited re- 
cently was an old man, blind and deaf, and 
almost helpless. Passing through the room 
where he sat, looking into the still face, I 
tried to picture to myself the world in which 
helived. Does he live over again, thought I, 
his far-away childhood? Does his mother’s 
face shine in upon the darkness in which he 
sits? Do his youthful days come back to 
him, and were they innocent, unselfish, such 
as it gives him pleasure to recall? Was hea 
good husband or father, and a useful member 
of society? Did the poor find in him a 
helper, the wronged and oppressed a friend ? 
Then is the darkness in which he sits only 
apparent, not real. All the past befriends 
him and makes populous his solitude. 
has laid up store of the things that endure; 
they serve him in the winter of age; they 
procure for him divine compensations, and 
abundant entrance into life. 

We are not half particular enough about 


ber of the family ; but how shall we rid our- 
selves of the stain left by an impure thought, 
of the effect of a hate that had in it the 
spirit of murder, from the memory of the 
unkindness that wrung another’s heart, the 
indifference that failed to sympathize with 
another’s distress ? 

Have you ever stood by the grave of one 
dear to you, and been compelled to remember 
how much happier you might have made 
that life which has now passed beyond your 
reach? Has the hasty or unkind word come 
back to you, and repeated itself over and 
over again till you would gladly have given 
a year of your own life to recall it, and make 
it as if it had never been? Let us remember 
that those who are now living may soon be 
the dead, and beware of adding to the things 
done that ought not to have been done, the 
things undone that ought to have been done. 
— Celia Burleigh, in Christian Union. 


A SEA MONSTER, 


The existence of gigantic Cephalopoda 
(cuttlefishes, &c.) in American waters, has 
long been suspected, and at last a large spec- 
imen of a “squid,” or sepia, has been captured 
and preserved. The measurements, as given 
by the Rev. M. Harvey, of St. Johns, 7 
foundland, are, length of body, 7 feet; cir- 
cumference, 5 feet; length of two tentacular 
arms, 24 feet-each ; eight pedal appendages, 
6 feet in length, and 9 inches in circumfer- 
ence nearest the head; the sucking-dises are 
denticulated, and in some instances measure 

t inches in diameter. This individual has 
been preserved, and its measurements are 
therefore authentic; but still larger spec- 
imens are believed to exist, and an account is 
given of an encounter between some fishermen 
and a huge creature, which, on being struck 
by them, attacked their boat by twining its 
arms round the vessel. Two of the arms 
were cut off by a fisherman, when the squid 
moved off, ejecting a large quantity of inky 
fluid to cover its retreat. A portion of one 
of these arms, measuring 19 feet, has been 
preserved, but it is said that 6 feet of it were 
destroyed, while the fishers estimate that they 


He | left 10 feet more on the body of the squid. 


This would bring its length to 35 feet. It is 


|to be hoped that more care will in future be 


taken to prevent the mutilation of specimens ; 
and the capture of the first-mentioned one 
will, no doubt, excite the fishermen and others 


the motives and acts that we admit into our|to greater care and exertions in looking out 


lives. 


We are particular about the people / for still larger examples. The first squid was 
we invite to our houses and admit into our| caught in Logy Bay, Newfoundland. 
families; how is it that we are so careless'encounter with the second took place off 
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Portugal Cove, Conception Bay, about nine 
miles from St. John’s.— Nature. 
ae 
From Memorials of a Quiet Life, Maria Hare’s Journal. 
THE CLOUD WITH SILVER LINING. 

“There is a two-fold view in which to see 
every object—one of light, the other of dark- 
ness ; just as in Scripture the same image is 
frequently used to denote good and evil. 
Now, in suffering, we have especially set be- 
fore us two sides: one that speaks of sin as 
its origin and cause, as its chief sting and 
bitterness, the other telling of the mercy 
which, through temporary evil, would work 
final g od, and redeem us out of sin to last- 
ing peace and joy. 

“Tf, in every cross, in every ache and pain, 
and in every sorrow, we could look upon the 
bright side and regard each as a love token 
from a Father’s hand, as a medicine sent to 

sick man by his dearest friend, then, in- 
stead of finding it a hard struggle to bear 
with patience any thwarting of our will or 
ease, we should truly give thanks, blessing 
Him who thus cares for us, and who en- 
deavors to make us, through fellowship with 
His sufferings, like- minded with Himself. 

“In some measure, and at some time, 
every renewed Christian is able to see in his 
chastisement, love, not anger, mercy rather 
than punishment. But the genuine belief 
and acknowledgment should become the 
hourly, momentary experience of our lives, 
not only when looking at the suffering from 
a distance, but in its actual presence, realiz- 
ing continually that Jesus is then speaking 
to us with a voice of love as true, and a com- 
passion as perfect, as when on earth He took 
away the sufferings and healed the sickness 
of allaround Him. . . In both cases 
is His love equal; in both it is the same 
merciful purpose of preparing cur bodies to 
awake up after His likeness, fashioned like 
His glorious body. 

“Now we see through a glass darkly the 
great love which is veiled beneath the dis- 
guise of suffering. Yet, in our weakness, let 
us take comfort in the remembrance that He 
who could take His life again, felt the suffer- 
ing of laying it down, and prayed that it 
might be spared Him if it were possible. 
‘Pr raying more earnestly,’ as He did, may we 
find the strength He found, not only sufficient 
to bear the weight of our cross, but willingly 
and gladly to take it up. This would bring 
the inheritance of the promise, ‘He that 
loseth his life shall find it,’ to those who are 
always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
Christ may be-manifested in our body.” 


=a 

Tue rich youth was sad because he had to 
lose something ; some are joyful because they 
have lost all. 
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JUDAS ISCARIOTS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Christians read with horror of the crime of 
Judas in selling his Lord for thirty pieces of 
silver. But is there no “ Apostolical eucces- 
sion ” to join him in the 19th century? Has 
not Christ often been betrayed for even a 
more wretched reward than this? W. Archer 
Butler has remarked: “ The apostasies of 
the table, the fireside, and the market, may 
be as bad as those of Judas, Julian, or De- 
mas.” And is it notso? If, for some petty 
advantage, for some worldly enjoyment, our 
religious duties are neglected, we thus appear 
to acknowledge that Christ is of less esteem 
tous. If we forsake our public or private 
devotions, for example, to attend social en- 
gagements and pleasures, fearing lest we may 
be ridiculed or censured by men for not join- 
ing with them, this is a mode of delivering 
the things of Chris: into the hands of the 
world for petty, temporal advantage. If we 
allow the pursuits of money-getting, or self- 
indulgence, to absorb all our lives, or to leave 
us the narrowest margin’ for the service of 
Christ, and the extension of His kingdom upon 
earth, this also is, im no imaginary sense, 
“selling Him for silver.” Then, what will 
the end be, if this sin remains unrepented of 
and persisted in ? 


—_—- 


“aT EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


The following hymn was composed by the late Charlotte 
Elliott, author of “ Just As I Am,” during a night of great 
affliction, in her 80th year 


Is life’s evening long and dreary, 
Gone the treasures once possessed? 
Is thy spirit faint and weary? 
Dost thou long to be at rest? 
On this sweet promise fix thy sight, 
‘ At evening time it shall be light.’’ 


Light is sown for thee in gladness, 
Even in this vale of tears ; 

Soon will pass the night of sadness, 
Grief will fly when morn appears ; 

Still to faith’s illumined sight 

“ At evening time it shall be light.” 


Look not on the ills around thee, 
Earth grows darker every bour ; 

Let not crime’sincrease confound thee, 
Limited is Satan’s power. 

Look on the regions pure and bright, 

‘“ At evening time it shall be light.” 


Dwell not on the growing darkness 
That precedes thy frame’s decay ; 
Rise above depressing sickness, 
Catch the dawn’s approaching ray ; 
Faith can discern the day-star bright, 
‘At evening time it shall be light.’ 


See thy Saviour bending o’er thee, 
Even to old age the same; 

Set life’s one chief end before thee, 
Still to glorify His name, 

While on Himself is fixed thy sight, 

‘“* At evening time it shal! 


be ligh 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrian InreLLicence.—European advices are to 
the 14th inst. 


Telegraphic communication was suspended for 
more than twenty-four hours, on the 8th and 9th, 
owing to interruptions in both cables; occurring in 
the French line between Duxbury, Mass., and the 
island of St. Pierre, south of Newfoundland, which 
is the landing-place of the cable from Europe, and 
in the lines connecting with the Anglo-American 
cable, on Cape Breton. The latter was repaired, 
and commnopication renewed on the 9th; the other, 
not until a later day. 

A dispatch of the 8th iust., from the steamer 
Faraday, engaged in laying the direct cable to the 
United States, reported that the vessel was then in 
jat. 50° 43’ N., long. 20° 32’ W., and 430 miles of 
cable had been paid out. 

Great Britrain.—A great strike of cotton oper- 
atives, at Bolton, commenced on the 12th. It 
stopped 74 mills, which employed 13,000 hands, 
while 48 mills, employing 7,000 persons, continued 
operations. As the strike bas been for some time 
anticipated, it is probable that both parties have 
prepared for a prolonged and obstinate struggle. 
Subscriptions in aid of the strikers were at*once 
opened by the trades unions throughout the mpan- 
ufacturing districts. 

France.—Francois P. G. Guizot, the eminenpfhis- 
torian and statesman, died on the 13th, aged nearly 
87 years. He held sev@ral public offices dhder 
Louis XVIII and Louis Philippe, in particular phose 
of Minister of Public Instruction and Minist®r of 
Foreign Affairs for several years during the reign of 
the latter; and was also for a short time Minister to 
England. For some years past, he had lived in re- 
tirement, engaged in literary pursuits. His writings 
on historical, political and religious subjects, were 
numerous, elaborate and able He was Protestant 
in faith, and his private character was pure, lofty 
and rather austere. 

The newly appointed Spanish Ambassador pre- 
sented his credentials to President MacMahon on the 
llth. He said he hoped that the restoration of 
friendly relations would contribute to the tranquil- 
lity of the Spanish provinces adjacent to France ; 
and the President, in reply, expressed wishes for the 
prosperity of Spain, and promised friendly co-op- 
eration. 

Sparn.—The German and Austrian Ambassadors 
were formally received by President Serrano on the 
12th. Both gave assurances of a desire on the 
part of their governments to contribute to the 
restoration of peace in Spain, by this act of recog- 
nition, and expressed a hope that the President 
would succeed in maintaining order by conservative 
measures. Serrano declared that he would act 
with energy to prevent civilization from being again 
undermined. 


GeRMANY AND Denmarx.—lIt is reported that in 
consequence of the frequent expulsion of Danish 
subjects from Schleswig, and the hostile tone of the 


German press, public opinion in Denmark will 
probably compel the government to send a formal 
protest to Berlin, and perhaps to retaliate by ex- 
pelling German subjects from Danish soil. 


Inp1A.—A recent dispatch from Calcutta to the 
London Times said that all apprehensions of a 
second year of famine are ended. There is a par- 
tial failure of the crops in some districts, but not 
greater than in ordinary years. 

Domestic.—Governor Furnass of .Nebraska has 
izssued a proclamation, appointing a committee of 
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twenty citizens to receive donations and administer 
to the needs of the suffering in that State. He says 
that as Governor no power is vested in him to pro- 
vide for the relief of those who have lost their 
crops, nor-can the money in the treasury be applied 
to this purpose, however urgent the need. He has 
taken a deep interest in the matter, and endeavored 
to learn the facts. It is cause for gratitude that 
notwithstanding an unfavorable agricultural year, 
the State as a whole has reaped a fair harvest. 
Corn has been much damaged by grasshoppers and 
drought, but wheat and most other crops have been 
saved. The poorer immigrants, however, who settle 
on the frontier, and for several years must depend 
upon corn as their staple crop, suffer the chief 
force of this year’s visitations, and having lost, in 
their corn, their year’s labor, cannot maintain them- 
selves and their families without help during the 
coming winter. 


Reports to the 31st ult. received trom Gen. Miles, 
the commander of the expedition which has been pur- 
suing the hostile bands of Kiowas, Comanches and 
Cheyennes in the Indian Territory, stated that his 
forces had followed the Indians for seven days, from 
Sweet Water to the head waters of the south 
branch of Red river, making rapid marches and 
gaining on them until the 30th, when they turned 
and made an attack which was repulsed. The In- 
dians then retreated to a strong position, showinga 
force of about 500 warriors. They had burned 
their villages on their retreat, and their course was 
strewn with abandoned property and broken-down 
animals, Some parties were apparently making for 
the “ Staked Plains,” in Northwestera Texas, a region 
where water is very scarce. 

The Attorney-General of the United States has 
given an opinion that the law gives ample power to 
the Commissiover of Indian Affairs, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, and also to 
the Indian Superintendent, Agents and Sub-Agent:, 
to remove outlaws, thieves and other unauthorized 
persons, from the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reserva- 
tion, in effecting which object the President is au- 
thorized to direct military force to be employed. 


A forcible revolution, perbaps but temporary, bas 
been effected in the government of Lousiana. On 
the 14th inst. a meeting in New Orleans, called by 
the “‘ White League,” adopted resolutious denounc- 
ing Gov. Kellogg as a usurper, having been illegally 
and fraudulently declared elected in 1872, charging 
his administration with various abuses, and de- 
manding his abdication. The Governor declining 
any communication from this meeting, those com- 
posing it, with others, assembled armed in the 
streets, and being attacked by the armed police, a 
conflict ensued, in which several were killed and 
wounded. D. B. Penn, claiming to have been legally 
elected in 1872 as Lieutenant Governor with J. Mc 
Enery as Governor, issued a proclamation as Acting 
Governor in the latter’s absence, calling out the 
militia to overthrow the Kellogg government. On 
the morning of the 15th, the police and militia of 
Kellogg surrendered to those of Penn, who at once 
assumed possession of the government, Kellogg and 
his leading officers remaining under the protection 
of U. S. troops. The President, on application from 
Kellogg, issued a proclamation on the 15th, com- 
manding the insurgents to disperse within five days ; 
and also ordered the military officers at New Orleans 
to protect life and preserve the peace as far as pos- 
sible. The city was reported quiet on the evening 
of the 15th. Penn has appealed to the President 
not to aid the Kellogg party, asserting that the body 
of citizens of the State support himself, and are 
loyal to the United States. 





